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Potato  supplies  this  summer  are 
substantially  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Early- summer  output  is  up  sharply 
from  the  low  level  in  1965,  and  late- 
summer  tonnage  is  up  5  percent. 
Following  a  year  of  relatively  low 
prices,  sweetpotato  growers  reduc- 
ed 1966  plantings  a  tenth;  prospec- 
tive yields  are  lower,  and  indicated 
production  is  down  16  percent  from 
last  year. 

Because  of  more  acreage  and 
prospects  for  better  yields,  dry  bean 
production  is  expected  to  be  up  22 
percent  over  last  year's  short  crop. 
Indicated  output  of  dry  peas  is  much 
smaller  than  in  1965  due  to  bad 
weather.  Carryover  stocks  also 
were  down  from  a  year  earlier; 
so  total  supplies  probably  will  be 
relatively  light. 
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SUMMER  POTATOES,  SWEETPOTATOES, 
DRY  BEANS,  AND  PEAS 
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Table  1. --Vegetables  and  melons  for  fresh  market:    Reported  commercial  acreage  and  production 
of  principal  crops,  selected  seasons,  average  1960-61*,  1965  and  indicated  1966 


Seasonal  group 
and  crop 


Acreage 


Average 
1960-61 
1/ 


196? 


1966 


Indi- 
cated 


Per- 
centage 
of  196? 


Production 


Average 
1 96O-6U 
1/ 


1965 


1966 


Indi- 
cated 


Per- 
centage 
of  1965 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Pet. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Pet. 

Winter  2/  : 

2iiii.ii 

252.2 

238.6 

95 

35,6oU 

37,130 

36,308 

98 

Spring  2/  : 

571.9 

553.0 

550.1 

99 

51,798 

52,197 

o  nnd 

53,908 

103 

Summer:  : 

Beans,  lima  : 

12.5 

10.0 

9-1 

91 

318 

2oo 

2l0 

ol 

Beans ,  snap  : 

31.3 

28.6 

26.6 

93 

1,27U 

l,ioO 

1,03  ( 

QQ 

OO 

Beets  : 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

220 

207 

220 

-I  r\£ 

106 

Cabbage  2/  : 

25.2 

2U.9 

2U.3 

98 

5,0U9 

U,962 

u,690 

95 

Cantaloups  3/ 

79.  h 

69.9 

67.8 

97 

8,081 

1   1  or* 

7,li25 

6,907 

93 

Carrots  2/  : 

10.9 

10.5 

10.6 

101 

2 , 800 

2,90U 

2,005 

99 

Cauliflower  2/  : 

3.5 

3.1 

2.8 

90 

352 

"3  "2  O 

332 

29U 

Dn 

89 

Celery  2/  : 

6.7 

6.6 

6.8 

103 

2,770 

2  ,730 

2,779 

102 

Corn,  sweet  : 

133.8 

128.1 

125.3 

98 

Q    1  n  1 
0,U73 

0,579 

1 , 010 

91 

Cucumbers  : 

12.2 

12.2 

12.6 

103 

1,093 

1,111 

1,139 

103 

Eggplant  : 

l.U 

1.5 

l.U 

93 

171 

195 

15  U 

79 

Escarole  : 

1.8 

2.2 

2.0 

91 

291 

5h2 

312 

91 

Garlic 

U.o 

U.6 

3.5 

76 

389 

552 

385 

70 

Honeydews 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

101 

1,085 

1,13U 

1,123 

99 

Lettuce 

U7.0 

1*2.0 

U3.9 

105 

10,U86 

10,^60 

10,793 

102 

Onions  2/3/ 

9.U 

9.8 

13.3 

136 

2,209 

2 ,268 

2  ,000 

127 

Peas ,  green 

l.U 

l.U 

1.0 

71 

57 

50 

38 

76 

Peppers,  green  2/3/ 

7.5 

8.6 

9.2 

107 

281 

33^ 

360 

107 

Spinach 

2.3 

1.8 

1.3 

72 

125 

90 

78 

87 

Tomatoes  3/ 

U2.2 

U0.7 

Ul.  5 

102 

5,122 

U,96U 

5,07U 

102 

Watermelons 

2U0.U 

239.5 

230.0 

96 

19,7^9 

20,230 

18,002 

89 

Total  summer  on  which 

Acreage  and  produc- 

tion have  been 

reported 

681.7 

65U.7 

6al.p 

98 

70^0? 

70,ul8 

67,16k 

95 

Acreage  has  been 

reported 

799.5 

770.7 

756.  U 

98 

— 

— 

— 



Fall : 

Cabbage  2/ 

Early 

31.8 

32.ii 

30.9 

95 

8,290 

9,llU 

Late 

:  3.3 

2.7 

2.6 

96 

Ul9 

3U9 

— 

~ 

Carrots,  early  2/ 

20.0 

21.  k 

23.6 

110 

5,5iU 

6  39U 

Total  fall  on  which 

acreage  has  been 

reported 

!  55.1 

56.5 

57.1 

101 

Total  on  which  I966: 

Acreage  and  production 

have  been  reported 

:1,U98.0 

l,U59.9 

l,U30.5 

98 

157,807 

159, 7U5 

157,380 

99 

Acreage  has  been 

reported 

:1,670.9 

1,632.1* 

1,602.2 

98 

1/  Group  averages  (including  annual  total)  are  simple  averages  of  annual  data. 
2/  Includes  processing. 

3/  Does  not  include  late  summer  cantaloups,  onions,  green  peppers,  and  tomatoes. 
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SUMMARY 


Production  of  fresh  vegetables  this  summer  is  expected  to  total  a  little 
below  both  last  year  and  the  1960-61j.  average.    Among  the  principal  items,  larg- 
er supplies  than  last  summer  are  in  prospect  for  celery,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes, 
but  supplies  of  summer  snap  beans,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  and  onions  likely  will 
be  smaller.    Prospective  output  of  cantaloups  and  watermelons  is  considerably 
smaller.    Marketings  of  most  fresh  items  will  be  at  seasonal  peaks  during 
August  and  early  September.    However,  with  supplies  of  many  commodities  down, 
prices  are  expected  to  average  moderately  above  those  of  last  summer. 

Because  of  prospective  larger  packs,  total  supplies  of  canned  and  fro- 
zen vegetables  during  the  1966-67  season  are  expected  to  be  moderately  larger 
than  last  season.    Supplies  of  all  leading  processed  vegetables  likely  will  be 
plentiful,  and  those  of  canned  snap  beans,  pickles,  and  several  tomato  products 
probably  will  be  heavy.    Record  large  supplies  are  in  prospect  for  frozen  sweet 
corn  and  snap  beans.     Processed  vegetable  prices  at  both  f.o.b.  and  retail  are 
expected  to  average  at  least  moderately  below  the  high  prices  of  last  season. 

Production  of  potatoes  for  summer  harvest  is  substantially  above  last 
year  and  heavy  relative  to  trade  needs.    Markets  in  all  areas  are  under  pres- 
sure with  prices  sharply  below  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier.     Continued  large 
supplies  are  in  prospect.     Fall-crop  acreage  is  $  percent  larger  than  in  1965 . 
Acreage  is  up  9  percent  in  the  West  and  5  percent  in  the  East,  but  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year  in  the  Central  States. 

Sweetpotato  acreage  is  down  11  percent  from  1965,  and  early  reports 
indicate  lower  yields  because  of  less  favorable  weather.    Production  may  be 
substantially  below  last  year's  large  crop  and  a  little  below  average.  If 
current  supply  prospects  materialize,  prices  to  growers  for  1966-crop  sweet- 
potatoes  probably  will  average  materially  above  the  low  prices  of  last  season. 
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Supplies  of  dry  edible  beans  in  the  I966-67  season  likely  will  be  sub- 
stantially above  the  tight  supply  of  last  season,  with  increases  expected  in 
all  major  classes.    Acreage  is  up  moderately  and  total  indicated  production, 
at  20.2  million  hundredweight,  is  22  percent  above  the  short  crop  of  last  year 
and  6  percent  larger  than  the  I96O-6U  average.    Movement  of  dry  beans  into  both 
export  and  domestic  outlets  probably  will  be  up  from  last  season.    But  with 
supplies  relatively  large,  prices  to  growers  likely  will  average  considerably 
below  the  high  prices  that  prevailed  during  the  1965-66  season. 

Dry  pea  supplies  in  the  1966-67  season  are  expected  to  be  down  sharply 
from  the  heavy  supply  of  the  previous  season.     Carryover  stocks  likely  will  be 
smaller,  and  production  is  down  28  percent  from  last  year  due  to  low  yields. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 

Review  of  Winter  and 
Spring  of  1966' 

Supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  during  the  winter  of  I966  amounted  to  36.3 
million  hundredweight,  down  only  slightly  from  a  year  earlier.     But  prices 
averaged  much  higher,  and  total  winter  crop  value,  at  $229  million,  was  up  37 
percent  from  that  in  1965.     The  unusually  strong  markets  that  prevailed  for 
most  commodities  resulted  largely  from  unfavorable  weather  which  affected  pro- 
duction and  harvest  schedules  in  all  principal  winter-crop  areas.  Excessive 
rainfall  reduced  acreage  and  yields  in  south  Texas;  output  was  a  fifth  below  a 
year  earlier  but  gross  returns  were  up  a  tenth.    A  mid-winter  freeze  damaged 
Florida's  tender  vegetable  crops,  but  output  of  the  hardier  items  was  up,  and 
production  totaled  a  little  higher  than  in  1965.     Crop  value  was  up  $16  million. 
Crop  losses  because  of  weather  were  negligible  in  the  West.     However,  market 
demand  for  the  region's  important  vegetables  was  stimulated  by  frequent  harvest 
delays  due  to  low  temperatures  as  well  as  the  reduced  output  in  other  areas. 
The  market  for  lettuce  was  particularly  strong,  and  prices  averaged  record  high 
even  though  the  supply  was  large. 

Spring  vegetable  production  totaled  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
There  was  much  more  early-spring  lettuce,  sweet  corn,  and  tomatoes,  and  moder- 
ately more  spring  celery.     The  supply  of  each  occasionally  exceeded  trade  needs, 
with  consequent  pressure  on  prices.    In  marked  contrast,  supplies  of  onions 
were  light  due  to  a  short  crop  in  Texas,  and  output  of  many  late -spring  crops 
was  down  because  of  bad  weather.    A  large  watermelon  supply  sold  at  relatively 
high  prices,  but  returns  for  a  moderate  crop  of  cantaloups  were  down  from  a 
year  earlier  because  of  bunched  harvests. 

Summer  Supplies  a  Little 
Below  Last  Year 

Total  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  for  marketing  this  summer  are  slightly 
smaller  than  both  last  year  and  the  I96O-6U  average.     Growing  conditions  have 
been  favorable  so  far  in  the  West.     But  vegetable  crops  in  many  eastern  and  mid- 
western  areas  were  damaged  by  cold  wet  weather  during  May  and  June,  and  excessive 
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heat  in  July.    Some  acreage  was  lost;  yield  potentials  declined;  and  develop- 
ment was  retarded.    As  a  result,  fresh  market  supplies  were  much  below  normal 
through  mid -July  and  prices  averaged  considerably  above  the  moderate  levels  of 
a  year  earlier.    Barring  further  weather  extremes,  vegetable  supplies  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ample  the  next  6  to  8  weeks  as  harvests  reach  their  usual  seasonal 
peak.     However,  because  of  generally  reduced  output,  prices  likely  will  average 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Early  July  reports  on  vegetable  crops  which  provide  about  two -thirds  of 
the  total  summer  tonnage  (excluding  melons)  indicated  2  percent  less  production 
than  last  summer.     California  growers  increased  plantings  of  many  vegetables 
this  year.    As  a  result,  prospective  summer  supplies  of  lettuce,  celery,  and 
early  summer  tomatoes  are  up  slightly  from  a  year  ago.    And  a  larger  California 
carrot  crop  should  about  offset  reductions  in  other  areas.     But  prospective  out- 
put of  cabbage  is  down  moderately  from  last  year,  and  the  summer  sweet  corn 
crop  is  down  substantially.     Prospective  onion  supplies  are  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  although  still  well  above  average. 

Supplies  of  both  watermelons  and  cantaloups  likely  will  be  smaller  this 
summer  than  last.     Bad  weather  has  dimmed  watermelon  production  prospects  in 
many  eastern  and  midwestern  areas.     Cantaloup  output  may  be  down  because  of 
less  acreage  in  California  where  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  is  grown. 

Prospects  for  Major 
Fresh  Vegetables 

Cabbage — Summer  cabbage  supplies  are  moderately  smaller  than  both  last 
year  and  average.    Early-summer  production,  at  l.U  million  hundredweight,  is 
down  3  percent  from  1965  as  a  result  of  lower  yields  in  most  States.  Tonnage 
in  late -summer  crop  States  is  expected  to  total  3.3  million  hundredweight,  down 
6  percent  from  last  year.     Hot,  dry  weather  has  been  detrimental  to  cabbage  in 
the  East  and  Midwest,  curtailing  yields.    All  major  summer  crop  areas  were 
actively  harvesting  during  July;  marketings  were  a  little  below  year-earlier 
levels  and  prices  ran  considerably  higher.     Prices,  f.o.b.  New  Jersey  shipping 
points,  averaged  $1.93  per  50  lb.  crate  during  the  week  ending  July  16  compared 
to  a  low  $0.98  the  same  week  a  year  earlier.     Because  of  generally  smaller  sup- 
plies, prices  into  fall  likely  will  average  well  above  the  low  levels  that  pre- 
vailed in  1965 . 

Growers  have  reported  intentions  to  plant  5  percent  less  acreage  for 
early-fall  harvest  with  large  cuts  reported  in  upstate  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Oregon.    Average  yields  on  the  intended  acreage  would  result  in 
a  production  about  a  tenth  smaller  than  in  1965  (when  yields  were  high) ,  but 
close  to  the  I96O-6I4.  average. 

The  early-fall  cabbage  crop  typically  furnishes  about  95  percent  of  the 
total  fall  tonnage,  part  of  which  is  stored  for  winter  sale.     This  crop  also 
provides  the  bulk  of  the  cabbage  used  for  kraut,  from  both  contract  acreage  and 
open-market  supplies.     Packers  have  contracted  for  substantially  more  acreage 
this  year  than  in  1965.     The  current  early  prospects  for  reduced  total  output 
together  with  more  contracting  for  kraut  suggests  stronger  markets  this  fall 
than  last. 
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Sweet  corn — Total  summer  sweet  corn  supplies  likely  will  be  substantially- 
smaller  than  both  last  year  and  the  I96O-6U  average.    Early-summer  output,  at 
2.3  million  hundredweight,  is  down  16  percent  from  1965.    Most  States  expect 
smaller  crops,  mainly  due  to  low  yields.     Prospective  late-summer  production, 
at  5.6  million  hundredweight,  is  6  percent  smaller  than  last  year.     Less  acreage 
in  the  leading  States  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan)  accounts  for 
nearly  all  of  the  decline. 

The  big  reduction  in  the  fresh  sweet  corn  crop  this  summer  partly  re- 
flects cold  weather  damage  early  in  the  growing  season.     Supplies  were  particu- 
larly light  in  early  July  and  prices  averaged  relatively  high.    With  harvest  in 
most  areas  at  a  seasonal  peak  during  August,  prices  are  expected  to  be  down  from 
early  season  highs,  although  above  year-earlier  levels. 

Carrots — Supplies  of  carrots  this  summer  are  expected  to  total  at  least 
as  large  as  a  year  earlier.    Indicated  production  in  the  late-summer  crop  States 
of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Colorado  is  down  8  percent  from  last 
year.     But  prospective  early-summer  tonnage  in  California — where  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  July-August  fresh  market  supply  originates — is  a  little  above 
that  in  1965  because  of  more  acreage. 

In  addition,  relatively  large  supplies  should  be  available  by  September 
in  early -fall  crop  States  where  total  acreage  is  up  a  tenth  from  last  year. 
Growers  in  Texas,  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  marketed  fresh,  have  30  percent 
more  acres  this  year  than  last.    Among  other  leading  fresh  market  sources,  acre- 
age is  up  moderately  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  but  the  same  as  last  year  in  New 
York.    Processor  demand  in  the  latter  States  is  expected  to  be  relatively 
strong  since  canned  carryover  stocks  are  light. 

Partly  because  of  a  short  crop  in  south  Texas,  markets  for  carrots  were 
strong  through  the  first  half  of  1965,  with  prices  sharply  above  year-earlier 
levels.     However,  markets  weakened  as  harvest  of  the  California  summer  crop 
picked  up,  and  by  mid-July,  prices  f.o.b.  central  California  shipping  points 
were  running  below  a  year  earlier;  no  important  price  change  appears  likely 
through  the  summer. 

Celery — Summer  celery  supplies  are  slightly  larger  than  last  year  but 
about  the  same  as  the  I96O-6I4.  average.    Early-summer  production  is  expected  to 
reach  1.8  million  hundredweight,  up  3  percent  from  1965.     Indicated  output  in 
California,  which  furnishes  about  h$  percent  of  the  total  summer  tonnage,  is 
up  substantially  due  to  increased  acreage.     But  Michigan's  crop  is  relatively 
small;  both  acreage  and  yields  are  down.     Late-summer  production,  at  1  million 
hundredweight,  is  a  little  smaller  than  last  year.    New  Jersey's  crop  is  mate- 
rially smaller  because  of  prospective  lower  yields.     Grox^ers  in  New  York, 
Colorado,  and  Washington  expect  about  the  same  volume  this  year  as  last. 

Prices  during  July  have  been  high  as  relatively  light  eastern  and  mid- 
western  supplies  stimulated  market  demand  for  California  celery.    But  with  all 
areas  actively  harvesting  during  August,  prices  are  expected  to  run  close  to 
the  moderate  levels  of  a  year  earlier. 
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Onions — Because  of  especially  bad  weather,  production  of  early-spring 
onions  in  south  Texas  this  year  was  barely  half  that  of  a  year  earlier.  The 
small  crop  sold  at  a  record-high  average  price,  and  contributed  to  market  sta- 
bility for  subsequent  large  crops.    Although  late-spring  tonnage  was  up  9  per- 
cent over  1965  and  early -summer  production  was  up  27  percent,  onion  prices  held 
at  above  average  levels  into  late  July. 

During  the  next  few  months,  onion  supplies  probably  will  be  smaller  and 
markets  stronger  than  a  year  earlier.     Harvest  of  the  early-summer  crop  generally 
was  early,  and  despite  sharply  increased  output,  remaining  supplies  probably  are 
close  to  those  of  a  year  ago;  and  early  reports  suggest  that  late -summer  crop 
supplies  may  be  smaller. 

Total  acreage  of  onions  for  late  summer  harvest  is  2  percent  smaller  than 
in  1965.     Large  reductions  were  made  in  the  East  and  Midwest  where  markets  for 
1965-crop  onions  were  under  heavy  pressure  most  of  the  marketing  season.  Among 
leading  States,  acreage  is  down  substantially  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Indi- 
ana, but  unchanged  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.    Acreage  in  the  West,  where  rel- 
atively high  prices  have  prevailed  in  most  recent  years,  is  about  6  percent 
larger  than  in  1965 .     Growers  in  Colorado  have  5  percent  fewer  acres  this  year 
than  last,  but  those  in  California  and  the  Idaho -Eastern  Oregon  area  have  sub- 
stantially more.    With  average  yields,  production  of  late -summer  onions  this 
year  would  be  above  the  recent  5 -year  average,  but  down  materially  from  the 
excessive  tonnage  in  1965  when  yields  were  record  high.     Crop  development  in 
all  regions  was  delayed  by  cold  spring  weather,  but  harvest  will  be  seasonally 
heavy  during  August  and  September. 

Lettuce — Supplies  of  lettuce  for  summer  marketing  are  slightly  larger 
than  a  year  ago.    Acreage  in  California — the  dominant  producer  with  three - 
fourths  of  the  total  seasonal  output — is  up  substantially.    Above  average  yields 
appear  likely,  and  expected  production  is  7  percent  larger  than  in  1965.  Grow- 
ers in  New  York  also  expect  more  lettuce  because  of  more  acreage.  Production 
in  the  Midwest  likely  will  be  down  sharply  from  last  year's  large  supply.  In- 
dicated tonnage  is  the  same  as  in  1965  in  Ohio,  but  much  smaller  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.     Producers  in  Colorado  have  a  fifth  fewer  acres  of  lettuce  this 
year  and  the  prospective  crop  is  16  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

Although  total  summer  production  is  expected  to  be  large,  accelerated 
harvesting  in  California  resulted  in  a  supply  gap  in  mid-July.    Markets  were 
strong,  with  prices  f.o.b.  California  shipping  points  averaging  $3.88  per  car- 
ton of  2k  heads  compared  to  a  low  $1.28  a  year  earlier.     However,  heavier  sup- 
plies and  lower  prices  are  in  prospect  during  August. 

Tomatoes — Total  early-summer  tomato  production  is  2  percent  larger  than 
last  year.     Tonnage  in  California,  usual  source  of  over  two-fifths  of  the  sea- 
sonal output,  is  up  materially  because  of  increased  acreage.    A  much  larger 
crop  also  is  in  prospect  in  Virginia  due  to  better  yields,.    All  other  areas 
expect  the  same  or  fewer  tomatoes  than  a  year  ago.     Growers  of  tomatoes  for 
late  summer  harvest  have  slightly  fewer  acres  this  year  than  last.     The  uptrend 
in  North  Carolina  continues  and  acreage  there  is  up  sharply.    Acreage  is  un- 
changed in  the  West,  and  generally  down  slightly  to  moderately  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast. 
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Weather  this  spring  was  unfavorable  for  tomatoes  in  most  eastern  and  mid- 
western  States.     Late-spring  output  was  down  almost  a  fourth  from  a  year  earli- 
er, and  early-summer  crop  harvests  were  late.    As  a  result,  supplies  were  light 
and  markets  strong  through  the  first  half  of  July.     Prices  for  vine-ripes, 
f.o.b.  California,  averaged  $>U.OO  per  2-layer  flat  during  the  week  ending 
July  16  compared  with  $2.1±0  during  the  same  week  a  year  earlier.  Seasonally 
heavy  supplies  are  in  prospect  the  next  h  to  6  weeks,  with  commercial  produc- 
tion supplemented  by  locally  grown  tomatoes. 

Cantaloups — Production  of  cantaloups  this  spring  was  only  a  little  larg- 
er than  in  1965 .    But  harvest  was  late  because  of  unfavorable  growing  weather; 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  marketed  during  the  first  weeks  of  June,  and  prices  to 
growers  averaged  the  lowest  in  several  years.     However,  markets  strengthened 
appreciably  in  late  June  as  interest  shifted  to  summer  crop  areas. 

Total  summer  cantaloup  supplies  are  expected  to  be  relatively  light. 
The  small  early-summer  crop  is  down  sharply  from  1965  levels  because  of  heavy 
rains  in  the  Southeast.     Only  limited  quantities  remain  for  August  sale.  Mid- 
summer crop  acreage  in  California,  where  two -thirds  of  the  total  summer  supply 
is  grown,  is  down  h  percent.     Prospective  yields  are  lower  and  expected  tonnage 
is  7  percent  smaller  than  in  1965.     Despite  slightly  larger  output  in  other 
areas,  total  mid-summer  production  is  5  percent  below  last  year  and  the  small- 
est since  1957.    Marketings  are  expected  to  be  at  their  usual  peak  during  the 
first  half  of  August  and  continue  in  volume  into  September.     But  with  produc- 
tion down,  prices  likely  will  continue  above  the  relatively  high  levels  of  last 
summer . 

Late -summer  acreage  is  a  little  larger  than  in  1965,  and  with  average 
yields,  output  may  be  moderately  above  last  year's  short  crop.    Harvest  is 
expected  to  be  most  active  during  August,  with  marketings  accounting  for  the 
usual  5  to  10  percent  of  the  total  quantity  moving  into  the  leading  terminals. 

Watermelons — Spring  watermelon  production  was  up  substantially  from  last 
year,  x^ith  better  yields  more  than  offsetting  less  acreage.    Despite  increased 
tonnage,  prices  averaged  higher  this  spring  than  last,  mainly  because  of  less 
competition  with  following  seasonal  crops. 

As  a  result  of  bad  weather  in  most  producing  areas,  supplies  of  water- 
melons for  summer  markets  are  smaller  than  both  last  year  and  average.  Early- 
summer  production,  at  IJ4.6  million  hundredweight,  is  9  percent  less  than  in 
1965.    Most  of  the  decline  is  in  the  Southeast  where  excessive  spring  rains 
curtailed  yields.    Output  in  Texas  is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  California's 
prospective  crop  is  larger.    Late-summer  production,  at  3.k  million  hundred- 
weight, is  down  17  percent  from  1965.    Although  a  sharp  reduction  in  Missouri 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  drop,  all  other  States  expect  to  harvest  fewer 
melons . 

As  marketings  hit  their  usual  peak  in  July,  f.o.b.  prices  averaged 
sharply  above  year  earlier  levels.    Since  remaining  supplies  appear  relatively 
small,  markets  likely  will  continue  strong  through  the  summer. 
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PROCESSED  VEGETABLES 

Despite  smaller  supplies  and  much  higher  prices  for  many  items,  the  move- 
ment of  canned  vegetables  during  the  1965-66  marketing  season  held  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level.    With  total  disappearance  only  a  little  below  the  record  of 
the  previous  season,  aggregate  canned  carryover  this  summer  was  down  moderately 
from  a  year  earlier,  and  the  smallest  since  I96I.     Carryover  stocks  of  snap 
beans  and  green  peas  were  considerably  larger  than  in  mid-1961?.    Holdings  of 
kraut  also  were  above  those  of  last  year,  though  still  well  below  the  I96O-6U 
average.     In  contrast,  stocks  of  sweet  corn,  beets,  asparagus,  carrots,  and 
spinach  were  down  sharply,  and  the  remaining  supply  of  each  was  light.  Among 
the  tomato  products,  carryovers  of  peeled  tomatoes,  catsup,  and  chili  sauce 
probably  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.     But  stocks  of  juice  were  down 
substantially,  and  those  of  paste,  sauce,  and  puree  were  much  below  year-ago 
levels . 

Total  disappearance  of  frozen  vegetables  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
with  unusually  heavy  use  indicated  for  most  of  the  major  commodities.  Cold 
storage  stocks  (excluding  potatoes)  on  July  1  amounted  to  69O  million  pounds, 
up  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  of  green  peas  were  9  percent  larger, 
reflecting  a  bigger  carryover  since  new  pack  volume  appears  to  be  down.  Stocks 
of  sweet  corn  and  baby  lima  beans  were  up  sharply,  and  those  of  asparagus, 
broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  spinach  were  up  substantially.     Supplies  of  other 
major  items  were  the  same  or  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Frozen  French  fried 
potato  stocks  were  double  the  low  level  of  July  1965  (table  10). 

Production  Up 
Materially 

Early  reports  indicate  that  total  production  of  vegetables  for  processing 
this  year  will  be  much  larger  than  in  1965.     Combined  acreage  of  9  principal 
vegetables,  which  furnish  about  95  percent  of  the  annual  total  output  for  com- 
mercial processing,  is  substantially  above  both  last  year  and  average  (table  2). 
Acreage  estimates  are  not  yet  available  for  asparagus  for  processing,  fall -crop 
spinach,  or  open-market  cabbage  for  kraut. 

Weather  conditions  into  early  summer  this  year  frequently  were  unfavor- 
able for  vegetables.    In  the  East  and  Midwest,  a  cold  wet  spring  delayed  plant- 
ing and  retarded  early  growth,  and  a  prolonged  heat  wave  in  July  was  detrimental 
to  many  commodities.     Late  frosts  caused  some  damage  in  the  Northwest,  partic- 
ularly to  the  earlier  fields.    But  prospects  improved  in  late  June.     In  Cali- 
fornia, conditions  have  been  excellent  and  harvests  will  be  earlier  than  usual. 

Current  prospects  are  for  16  percent  fewer  green  peas  this  year,  but 
increased  output  of  all  other  commodities.    Production  of  snap  beans  probably 
will  be  up  moderately,  while  substantial  increases  are  in  prospect  for  lima 
beans,  sweet  corn,  beets,  contract  cabbage,  pickling  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes. 
The  winter-spring  spinach  tonnage  was  a  third  larger  than  in  1965.  Overall, 
processing  vegetable  tonnage  probably  will  be  materially  larger  than  last  year 
and  close  to  the  record  output  of  1962. 
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Table  2. — Vegetables  for  processing:    Acreage  and 
production,  United  States 


Planted  acrea^ 

.  Production 

ui  up  . 

1960-6U  : 

1965  \ 

lyuu 

•  1960-6U 

1965  ! 

indi- 

average : 

average 

cated 

lyob 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Snap  beans 

200 

2U6 

256 

h% 

5Uo 

56ii 

Green  peas  : 

U63 

hlh 

U97 

602 

507 

Spinach  (winter  and  spring) 

2k 

20 

21 

120 

96 

129 

1966  production  1/ 

:  6hh 

729 

751 

1,072 

1,239 

1,200 

Green  lima  beans 

:  90 

90 

100 

98 

96 

n.  a. 

Beets 

18 

16 

18 

186 

178 

n.a. 

Cabbage  for  kraut-contract 

8 

9 

10 

136 

167 

n.  a . 

Sweet  corn 

:  U28 

U31 

U66 

1,612 

l,6lU 

n.a. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles 

:  113 

115 

138 

ia6 

hk2 

n.a. 

Tomatoes 

288 

259 

293 

U,h60 

U,U83 

n.a. 

Total  -  9  vegetables  1/ 

:  1,589 

1,6U8 

1,776 

7,981 

8,218 

n.a. 

1/  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding, 
n.a.  -  not  available. 

Data  from  Vegetables -Processing,  SRS,  USDA,  July  1966. 


The  total  I966  canned  pack  likely  will  be  at  least  a  tenth  larger  than 
last  season.    Although  part  of  the  rise  will  be  offset  by  a  smaller  carryover, 
total  canned  supplies  in  1966-67  are  expected  to  be  up  moderately  from  last 
season.     There  probably  will  be  less  asparagus,  green  peas,  and  spinach,  but 
prospective  supplies  of  all  other  canned  vegetables  are  larger.     The  supply  of 
every  major  item  is  likely  to  be  plentiful;  supplies  of  snap  beans,  pickles, 
and  several  tomato  products  probably  will  be  heavy. 

Frozen  vegetable  supplies  this  season  are  expected  to  be  up  moderately 
from  a  year  earlier,  with  a  sharp  reduction  in  green  peas,  but  increases  in 
practically  all  other  vegetables.     Supplies  of  frozen  snap  beans,  sweet  corn, 
baby  limas,  and  spinach  likely  will  be  particularly  large. 

Consumer  demand  for  processed  vegetables  will  continue  strong,  and  con- 
sumption this  season  probably  will  be  above  that  of  last  season.     But  with  sup- 
plies relatively  large,  prices  probably  will  average  at  least  moderately  lox<rer 
than  a  year  earlier. 
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Prospects  for 

Major  Commodities 

Snap  beans — Total  production  of  snap  beans  for  processing  is  moderately 
larger  than  last  year,  mostly  because  of  increased  output  in  the  West  where  can- 
ners  and  freezers  increased  plantings  considerably.     Despite  prospects  for 
slightly  lower  yields,  regional  output  likely  will  be  up  lh  percent.  Indicated 
tonnage  in  the  East  is  up  only  slightly;  acreages  were  increased  but  yields  may 
be  off  a  little  from  1965.    Processors  in  the  Central  States  expect  slightly 
more  beans  this  year.     Prospective  output  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Tennessee 
is  down  from  1965,  but  production  is  expected  to  be  up  sharply  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

Big  packs  of  processed  snap  beans  are  in  prospect,  and  total  supplies  of 
both  canned  and  frozen  beans  probably  will  be  record  large  this  season.  Al- 
though increases  are  indicated  in  all  areas,  the  rise  in  supply  will  be  greatest 
in  the  Northwest  where  holdings  last  season  were  moderate. 

Lima  beans — This  year  like  last,  the  carryover  of  canned  lima  beans  was 
almost  nil.    But  a  larger  pack  is  likely  and  total  supplies  during  the  1966-67 
season  are  expected  to  be  up  considerably  from  those  of  the  previous  season. 
Acreage  for  canning  is  17  percent  larger  than  in  1965. 

Total  frozen  lima  bean  supplies  are  likely  to  be  substantially  larger 
than  the  tight  supplies  of  last  season.     Carryover  stocks  of  baby  limas  were 
above  the  low  level  of  a  year  earlier,  and  with  acreage  of  this  type  up  9  per- 
cent, total  supplies  may  be  nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  last  season. 

The  carryover  of  frozen  Fordhook  limas  was  light.    Although  1966  plant- 
ings were  8  percent  larger  than  in  1965,  total  supplies  probably  will  be  up  only 
moderately,  and  like  last  season,  a  little  below  normal  trade  needs. 

Tomatoes — The  combined  canner -whole sale  distributor  carryover  of  pro- 
cessed tomato  items  on  July  1  was  substantially  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
But  a  big  pack  is  in  prospect  and  total  supplies  for  the  1966-67  marketing  sea- 
son will  be  at  least  moderately  larger  than  last  season. 

Supplies  of  all  items  are  expected  to  be  up  with  substantial  increases 
likely  in  the  concentrate  products,  most  of  which  are  packed  in  California. 
Acreage  in  that  State,  which  also  furnishes  a  large  share  of  other  processed 
tomato  packs,  is  up  27  percent  from  last  year  and  7  percent  above  average. 
Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  harvest  got  underway  earlier  than 
usual.     Plantings  in  the  Midwest  totaled  a  little  larger  than  in  1965  but  East- 
ern acreage  was  down  slightly.     Crop  development  in  both  regions  was  generally 
good  through  June,  but  hot  dry  weather  during  July  was  causing  some  concern. 

Sweet  corn — Planted  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  is  up  7  percent 
from  last  year  with  large  increases  reported  for  most  States.    With  average 
growing  conditions,  production  and  consequent  pack  will  be  up  sharply.  How- 
ever, part  of  the  expected  increase  in  pack  will  be  offset  by  a  nominal  carry- 
over.   Although  well  above  the  tight  supply  of  last  season,  canned  supplies  in 
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the  1966-67  marketing  season  probably  will  be  about  in  line  with  normal  trade 
requirements . 

Market  prospects  are  less  promising  for  frozen  sweet  corn  since  frozen 
supplies  in  the  1966-67  season  may  be  about  a  tenth  above  those  of  the  previous 
season,  and  record  large.     Carryover  stocks  were  above  the  low  level  of  a  year 
earlier  and  the  1966  pack  probably  will  be  up  materially.     Total  acreage  for 
freezing  is  11  percent  larger  than  last  year.    Plantings  were  up  h  percent  in 
the  East,  13  percent  in  the  Midwest,  and  lli  percent  in  the  West.     In  most  areas, 
reports  indicated  good  early  season  progress. 

Green  peas — Canned  green  pea  supplies  during  the  1966-67  marketing  sea- 
son are  expected  to  be  moderately  smaller  than  those  available  last  season, 
although  above  the  recent  5-year  average.     The  carryover  on  June  1  was  rela- 
tively large,  but  the  pack  probably  was  substantially  smaller  than  in  1965  be- 
cause of  adverse  weather  in  the  leading  canning  areas. 

Supplies  of  frozen  peas  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  burdensome  supply 
available  last  season,  and  may  be  a  little  below  normal  trade  needs.  Carry- 
over on  June  1  was  above  that  of  a  year  earlier,  but  the  pack  will  be  down 
sharply. 

Indicated  production  in  the  West,  which  usually  accounts  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  frozen  pack,  is  28  percent  smaller  than  in  1965.  Acreage 
is  down  moderately  and  prospective  yields  are  off  sharply  due  to  early  season 
freeze  damage.     Crop  development  in  other  areas  was  erratic  this  year  with  early 
progress  slowed  by  cold  spring  weather,  followed  by  bunching  of  harvests  in 
July  due  to  excessive  heat.     Production  in  the  East  is  indicated  slightly  larger 
than  in  1965,  but  production  in  the  Midwest,  which  typically  furnishes  about  70 
percent  of  the  canned  pea  supply,  is  down  materially. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles — Inventory  data  published  by  the  Pickle  Packers 
International,  a  trade  association,  show  that  apparent  disappearance  of  pickles 
this  season  has  been  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    And  wholesale  prices  have 
been  record  high.     The  strong  market  contributed  to  a  sharp  expansion  in  acre- 
age this  year;  total  plantings  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  were  20  percent  larger 
than  in  1965.    Relatively  large  increases  occurred  in  nearly  all  States,  and 
by  regions,  acreage  is  up  27  percent  in  the  South,  11  percent  in  the  North,  and 
15  percent  in  the  West.    Although  carryover  stocks  will  be  small  and  yields  may 
be  affected  somewhat  by  early  season  cold  weather,  a  big  pack  is  likely.  Sup- 
plies of  cucumber  pickles  during  the  I966-67  marketing  season  probably  will  be 
large. 

Beets — Canned  beet  supplies  during  the  1966-67  marketing  season  are  ex- 
pected to  be  moderately  larger  than  last  season,  but  close  to  the  recent  5-year 
average.     Carryover  stocks  were  relatively  light,  offsetting  part  of  a  prospec- 
tive substantial  increase  in  pack.     Canners  reported  total  planted  acreage  this 
year  is  up  11  percent  from  that  in  1965,  with  increases  in  all  areas.  Acreage 
is  up  h  percent  in  New  York  and  12  percent  in  Wisconsin,  the  leading  canning 
States.    Each  usually  furnishes  a  third  of  the  total  pack.    Plantings  are  up 
sharply  in  both  Michigan  and  Oregon. 
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Cabbage  for  kraut — Supplies  of  sauerkraut  in  the  1966-67  season  prob- 
ably will  be  up  moderately  from  those  available  in  196^-66,  and  above  average. 
Carryover  stocks  are  expected  to  be  much  larger  this  year  than  last,  and  a 
relatively  large  pack  appears  likely. 

Acreage  of  cabbage  contracted  or  grown  by  packers,  which  usually  furnishes 
two-thirds  of  the  total  volume  used  for  kraut,  is  up  a  tenth  from  196£,  and  19 
percent  above  the  I96O-6U  average.    Early  development  of  cabbage  was  hampered 
somewhat  by  hot  dry  weather  and  prospects  are  less  favorable  than  in  1965.  Early 
reports  indicate  open-market  cabbage  supplies  this  fall  will  be  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier  because  of  less  acreage.    As  usual,  however,  the  tonnage  purchased 
by  packers  will  depend  largely  upon  prices. 

Spinach — In  contrast  with  many  other  vegetables,  weather  during  the  first 
half  of  1966  favored  processing  spinach  crops.    Acreage  losses  were  much  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier,  yields  were  much  higher,  and  production  was  up  a  third. 
Although  packs  of  both  canned  and  frozen  spinach  were  considerably  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  the  increase  in  output  of  the  frozen  product  apparently  was 
particularly  large.    Despite  a  relatively  light  carryover,  cold  storage  holdings 
on  July  1  were  up  13  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  7  percent  above  the  1960-6U 
average . 

The  spring  canned  pack  in  California,  which  usually  accounts  for  nearly 
half  of  the  annual  U.S.  pack,  was  up  5>  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    And  it 
appears  likely  that  even  greater  increases  were  realized  in  other  areas.  But 
while  the  total  spring  pack  was  relatively  large,  carryover  stocks  were  small; 
supplies  of  canned  spinach  for  marketing  into  the  fall  processing  season  prob- 
ably are  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

POTATOES 

Review  of  First 
Half  of  1966 

Supplies  of  potatoes  were  relatively  large  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.    As  a  result  of  the  big  196^  fall  crop,  storage  holdings  were  sharply 
above  the  low  levels  of  a  year  earlier.    And  new-crop  output  was  well  above  that 
in  1965.     The  winter  crop  was  up  39  percent,  with  large  increases  in  both  Flor- 
ida and  California.    Early  spring  tonnage  was  1  percent  larger  than  in  196^; 
plantings  were  up  substantially,  but  heavy  rains  lowered  yields.  Late-spring 
production  was  up  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier  due  mostly  to  increased  output 
in  Alabama  and  Arizona.     Production  was  about  the  same  as  in  1965>  in  California, 
but  down  moderately  in  North  Carolina. 

Although  supplies  in  total  were  heavy,  markets  generally  were  strong  in- 
to late  May.     The  relatively  high  prices  that  prevailed  for  eastern-grown 
potatoes  primarily  resulted  from  below  average  storage  supplies  in  the  region, 
increased  utilization  for  freezing  in  Maine,  and  a  reduced  supply  of  storage 
potatoes  of  a  quality  suitable  for  chipping.    Markets  in  the  West  were  sustained 
by  an  especially  active  movement  to  freezers  and  dehydrators. 
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With  demand  strong  and  total  disappearance  at  a  record  rate,  prices  to 
growers  during  January -May  averaged  $2.28  per  hundredweight — only  half  the 
record  highs  of  a  year  earlier  but  still  much  above  average  for  that  time  of 
year.     However,  as  harvests  of  the  big  late -spring  crops  gained  momentum  during 
June,  markets  in  all  areas  were  under  pressure.    By  mid-month,  f.o.b.  prices 
were  down  to  their  lowest  levels  in  several  years . 

Summer  Prospects 

Supplies  of  potatoes  available  for  marketing  during  the  summer  months  are 
heavy.     Harvest  of  late -spring  crop  potatoes  continued  longer  this  year  than 
last,  with  July  marketings  much  above  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Total  summer- 
crop  output  is  materially  larger  than  in  1965  due  to  more  acreage  and  better 
yields.    And  acreage  in  fall-crop  States,  where  harvest  becomes  active  in  Sept- 
ember, is  the  largest  since  19^9. 

The  early-summer  crop  is  expected  to  total  ih.h  million  hundredweight, 
21  percent  above  last  year's  light  tonnage,  and  moderately  above  average.  Pro- 
spective production  in  California  is  down  moderately  from  1965  because  of  a 
smaller  acreage.    But  growers  in  Texas  boosted  acreage  sharply,  good  yields  are 
expected,  and  output  is  up  two-thirds.    Among  the  important  Eastern  States,  ton- 
nage is  up  only  moderately  in  Delaware,  but  Virginia  growers  expect  to  harvest 
hO  percent  more  potatoes  this  year. 

Late-summer  crop  production,  at  32  million  hundredweight,  is  up  5  percent 
from  1965.    Prospective  output  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  in  the  East  where 
lack  of  moisture  has  lowered  yield  prospects.    In  principal  Central  areas,  ex- 
pected production  is  up  substantially  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  up  sharply 
in  Michigan  where  drought  reduced  output  last  year.    Western  tonnage  is  materi- 
ally larger  than  in  1965.    While  all  States  expect  larger  crops,  Washington 
accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  gain.     Late-summer  crop  harvests  started  in 
July,  and  will  continue  active  through  the  summer. 

Markets  for  potatoes  are  expected  to  be  under  considerable  pressure  in 
coming  months  because  of  the  larger  production.    Also,  since  current  finished 
product  stocks  are  record-large,  processor  demand  may  not  be  as  strong  as  a  year 
earlier  when  freezers  and  dehydrators  were  rebuilding  nearly  depleted  invento- 
ries.   Potato  prices  during  the  summer  are  expected  to  continue  well  below  those 
of  a  year  earlier. 

Fall  Crop  Acreage 
Above  Last  Year 

The  fall  crop  is  the  largest  of  the  seasonal  potato  crops,  typically 
accounting  for  70  percent  of  the  total  annual  production.    Fall -crop  potatoes 
supply  fresh  market  and  processor  needs  through  the  fall  months,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  crop  is  stored  for  these  uses  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  for  fall  harvest  is  up  5  percent  over  1965,  and 
the  largest  since  19^9.    Acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  in  the  Midwest, 
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Table  3.—  Fall  potatoes:    Harvested  acreage  by  States,  United  States 


State  and  area  : 

1960-6U 
average 

!       1965  ! 
:         11  : 

xnaxcax«ea  t 
1966  : 

2/ 

xyoo  as 
percentage 
of  1965 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

Maine  : 

116. 8 

11*8.0 

l5h. 0 

lOh 

New  Hampshire  : 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

107 

Vermont  : 

2.3 

2.0 

2.0 

100 

Massachusetts  : 

h.9 

li.6 

U.8 

101* 

Rhode  Island  : 

h.2 

U.2 

h.h 

105 

Connecticut 

6,6 

6.7 

6.6 

98 

New  York -Long  Island 

30.7 

26.0 

28.0 

108 

-Upstate  : 

1*3.0 

l*o.o 

la.o 

102 

Pennsylvania 

35.8 

3U.7 

35.6 

103 

8  Eastern  : 

275.0 

267.7 

278.0 

101* 

Ohio  ! 

10.2 

9.3 

9.2 

99 

Indiana  : 

h.l 

h.h 

It.  7 

107 

Michigan  : 

39.1* 

1*3.5 

U2.0 

97 

Wisconsin 

32.8 

ho.o 

39.0 

98 

Minnesota 

100.6 

87.0 

91.0 

105 

Iowa 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

100 

North  Dakota  : 

113.0 

105.0 

102.0 

97 

South  Dakota  : 

5.9 

5.0 

5.8 

116 

Nebraska 

:  8.9 

8.1 

8.5 

105 

9  Central 

318.3 

305.3 

305.2 

100 

Montana 

:  7.9 

7.8 

8. a 

108 

Idaho 

21*9.8 

282.0 

311*.  0 

111 

Wyoming 

:  3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

100 

Colorado 

:  38.0 

35.0 

32.5 

93 

Utah 

8.7 

9-0 

9.0 

100 

Nevada 

:  1.3 

.9 

.9 

100 

Washington 

:  19.1 

31.0 

36.0 

116 

Oregon 

36.  1* 

38.5 

1*1.5 

108 

California 

22.9 

27.0 

28.1* 

105 

9  Western 
Total  fall 

387.7 

h3h.Q 

1*71*.  3 

109 

981.0 

1,007.8 

1,057.5 

105 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Indicated  acreage  as  of  July  1. 


Data  from  Crop  Production,  SRS,  US DA,  July  1966. 
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but  larger  in  the  East  and  West.    Producers  in  the  9  Western  States  have  9  per- 
cent more  acres  than  in  1965.    Acreage  in  Idaho,  which  typically  accounts  for 
70  percent  of  western  fall-crop  tonnage,  is  up  11  percent.     Growers  in  Cali- 
fornia reported  5  percent  more  acreage,  while  those  in  Washington  and  Malheur 
County,  Oregon  indicated  substantially  more.     Colorado  is  the  only  Western  State 
showing  a  decline;  acreage  is  off  7  percent.     The  supply  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion generally  is  adequate  in  the  West.     However,  crops  were  delayed  by  cold 
spring  weather,  and  frost  damage  occurred  in  a  few  areas. 

Among  the  leading  Midwestern  areas,  acreage  is  up  moderately  from  last 
year  in  Minnesota  (where  planting  losses  were  heavy  last  year),  but  down 
slightly  in  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.     Growers  in  Ohio  have 
slightly  less  acreage  this  year  than  last,  but  those  in  Indiana,  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska  have  a  few  more.    Early  progress  of  potatoes  in  the  Central  States 
was  slow  due  to  cold  temperatures  but  conditions  were  more  favorable  during  the 
first  weeks  of  July. 

Potato  growers  in  the  East  have  278,000  acres  for  fall  harvest,  up  h  per- 
cent from  last  year.    Acreage  in  Maine,  which  usually  provides  over  half  of  the 
total  Eastern  fall-crop  output,  is  up  h  percent.     Long  Island  growers  also  have 
moderately  more  acreage,  while  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Upstate  New  York  have 
slightly  more  than  in  1965.     Crop  growth  through  June  was  about  on  schedule,  but 
dry  weather  was  a  problem  in  some  areas  during  July. 

Overall,  early  progress  of  the  fall-crop  has  been  hindered  somewhat  by 
weather.    As  usual,  however,  yield  and  production  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  weather  conditions  during  the  rest  of  the  season.     The  first  estimate  of  1966 
fall  production  will  be  made  on  August  10. 

3WEE  TP0  TAT0ES 

Review  of  1965-66 
Season 

Following  2  years  of  high  prices,  growers  expanded  sweetpotato  acreage 
considerably  in  1965.     Plantings  were  about  a  tenth  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
with  appreciable  increases  occurring  in  nearly  all  of  the  more  important  pro- 
ducing States.     Growing  conditions  generally  were  excellent,  and  the  U.S.  aver- 
age yield  was  the  highest  of  record.     Total  1965  production,  at  18.7  million 
hundredweight,  was  23  percent  larger  than  In  I96U.    With  more  abundant  supplies, 
movement  to  both  fresh  and  processing  outlets  was  well  above  that  of  the  pre- 
vious season.     Fresh  market  movement,  as  indicated  by  shipment  and  unload  data, 
totaled  nearly  a  tenth  above  a  year  earlier.     Canners  were  active,  packing  a 
record  11.1  million  cases  (basis  2ii/303's),  hi  percent  more  than  in  196U.  And 
although  output  data  are  not  available,  trade  reports  Indicate  the  production 
of  flakes  continued  to  expand. 

Although  below  the  high  levels  of  a  year  earlier,  prices  to  growers  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  1965-66  marketing  season  were  close  to  the  recent 
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5-year  average.     But  with  remaining  supplies  large,  markets  were  under  consid- 
erable pressure  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  I966.     Grower  prices  during 
January-June  averaged  $1|.85  per  hundredweight  compared  with  $7.1*2  during  the 
same  months  in  1965. 

In  mid-March,  the  USDA  initiated  a  Section  32  purchase  program  to  help 
sweetpotato  growers  market  their  large  supply.    The  program  operated  into  early 
May,  and  purchases  amounted  to  58,000  hundredweight,  all  of  which  were  distrib- 
uted through  the  school  lunch  program  and  to  welfare  outlets. 

Despite  a  large  pack,  the  market  for  canned  sweetpotatoes  was  stable 
throughout  the  1965-66  marketing  season.    Prices,  f.o.b.  canneries,  averaged 
only  moderately  below  the  high  prices  of  a  year  earlier. 

I966  Crop  Smaller 
Than  Last  Year 

Sweetpotato  production  in  I966  is  estimated  at  15.7  million  hundredweight, 
down  16  percent  from  last  year  and  3  percent  below  the  I96O-6I4.  average  (table  h) . 
Total  acreage  for  harvest  is  down  11  percent,  with  reductions  reported  for  most 
leading  States.     Growing  conditions  so  far  have  been  less  favorable  than  a  year 
ago;  crop  development  generally  has  been  slow  and  early  prospects  point  to  mod- 
erately lower  yields.    Among  the  principal  States,  Mississippi  expects  more 
sweetpotatoes  this  year  than  last  due  to  more  acreage.    But  prospective  tonnage 
is  down  moderately  in  Virginia  and  California,  and  sharply  in  Louisiana,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

Price  Prospects  for 
the  1966  Crop 

Because  of  slow  growth,  late  summer  supplies  of  sweetpotatoes  this  year 
are  expected  to  be  light,  and  prices  likely  will  be  relatively  high.    But  as 
harvest  picks  up,  prices  probably  will  decline  seasonally  into  the  fall.  How- 
ever, if  current  supply  prospects  materialize,  prices  to  growers  during  the 
1966-67  marketing  season  are  likely  to  average  materially  above  the  low  prices 
of  last  season. 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Review  of  1965-66 
Season 

The  total  supply  of  dry  edible  beans  available  for  the  1965-66  season  was 
substantially  smaller  than  both  last  season,  and  the  recent  5-year  average. 
Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  were  sharply  below  those  of  a 
year  earlier,  and  production  in  1965  was  the  smallest  in  8  years.    The  cut  in 
output  resulted  from  low  yields  since  acreage  was  above  that  of  the  previous 
year. 
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Table  h. — Sweetpotatoes :    Production  by  States,  United  States 


State  and  area  : 

1960-61| 

average  '. 

1965 

Indicated 
:  1966 

:  y 

:      1966  as 
:  percentage 
:      of  1965 

1,000 
cwt . 

1,000 
cwt. 

1,000 

cwt. 

Percent 

New  Jersey  : 
Maryland  : 
Virginia  : 

1,352 
537 
2,085 

1,208 
566 
2,000 

950 

513 
1,900 

79 
91 
95 

Central  Atlantic  : 

3,97ii 

3 , 77U 

3,363 

89 

North  Carolina  : 
South  Carolina  : 
Georgia  : 
Florida  : 

2,758 
512 
966 
81 

3,2hO 
638 
1,190 
75 

2,730 
U88 
i,oUo 

65 

8U 
76 
87 
87 

Lower  Atlantic  : 

U,317 

5,lU3 

U,323 

8U 

Kentucky  : 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New  Mexico 

122 

:  U37 
:  517 
:  817 
:  277 
1  3,u5l 
:  92 
:  1,112 
:  llh 

96 
U20 
585 

1,275 
308 

U,680 

81t 
1,280 
60 

75 
323 
U80 
1,360 
228 
3,500 
60 
975 
72 

78 
77 
82 

107 
7h 
75 
71 
76 

120 

South  Central 

:  6,939 

8,788 

7,073 

80 

Missouri 
Kansas 

:  107 
:  119 

110 
135 

9h 
120 

85 
89 

North  Central 

:  226 

2U5 

2lii 

87 

California 

:  772 

798 

738 

92 

United  States 

:  16,227 

18,7U8 

15,711 

8U 

1/  Indicated  as  of  July  1. 


Data  from  Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  July  1966. 
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Prices  for  dry  beans  have  been  high  so  far  this  season.    Markets  were 
particularly  strong  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  as  the  trade  attempted  to 
satisfy  its  needs  for  preferred  quality  beans.    U.S.  average  prices  to  growers 
during  September  1965 -February  1966  averaged  $8.96  per  hundredweight,  highest 
for  this  period  since  the  late  19U0's.    Since  late  winter,  however,  buying 
activity  has  been  slow  and  prices  for  several  of  the  more  important  classes  have 
declined.    Prices  for  both  pea  beans  and  Great  Northerns  are  down  considerably 
from  their  winter  highs  although  still  well  above  year  earlier  levels.  Pinto 
prices  have  moved  down  steadily,  and  in  early  July  were  running  sharply  below 
a  year  earlier.    Markets  for  other  major  colored  classes  and  for  limas  have 
remained  strong. 

Because  of  tight  supplies,  high  prices,  and  below -normal  quality  of  the 
classes  preferred  by  foreign  buyers,  movement  of  dry  beans  overseas  during  the 
1965-66  season  has  been  relatively  slow.    Although  exports  early  in  the  season 
were  a  little  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  for  the  season  as  a  whole  movement 
likely  will  be  well  below  that  of  last  season.     Commercial  exports  during  Sept- 
ember 1965 -May  I966  totaled  1.7  million  hundredweight  compared  with  the  2.2 
million  exported  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  Overseas 
shipments  under  P.L.  U80  also  are  down  sharply.    Domestic  disappearance  is  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  smaller  this  season  than  last,  mainly  due  to  fewer  USDA 
donations . 

Price  Support  Activity 

With  market  conditions  generally  favorable,  price  support  activity  this 
season  has  been  light.    Deliveries  of  1965-crop  beans  to  CCC  through  June  30 
totaled  32,569  hundredweight.    Slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  deliveries 
were  red  kidney  beans;  pintos  accounted  for  31  percent.    Small  amounts  of  pink 
and  pea  beans  made  up  the  balance. 

Larger  Supply  Expected 
in  1966-67 

Early  reports  indicate  supplies  of  dry  beans  in  the  1966-67  season  may 
be  substantially  larger  than  those  available  this  season.     Carryover  stocks  on 
September  1  are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  the  relatively  low  stocks  of  a  year 
earlier.    But  prospective  1966  production,  at  20.2  million  hundredweight,  is  up 
22  percent  over  the  short  crop  last  year,  and  6  percent  above  the  1960-6U  aver- 
age.    The  expected  increase  over  1965  is  due  to  much  higher  yields  together  with 
a  moderate  expansion  in  acreage. 

Growers  in  Michigan  have  fewer  acres  in  beans  this  year  than  last.  But 
slight  to  moderate  increases  occurred  in  most  other  major  States,  and  U.S.  acre- 
age is  h  percent  above  1965.    As  of  early  July,  expected  yields  in  New  York  and 
Michigan  were  up  sharply  from  a  year  ago,  although  still  below  average.  Early 
plantings  were  reported  in  good  condition  but  later  fields  needed  rain.  Idaho's 
bean  crop  suffered  some  frost  damage  in  June,  and  yield  prospects  there  are 
below  average.    Progress  in  California  has  been  excellent;  high  yields  are  likely. 
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Production  by  Areas 

Production  estimates  for  1966  by  class  will  not  be  available  until  Decem- 
ber.   However,  the  current  estimates  by  areas  indicate  that  output  of  most 
classes  will  be  much  larger  this  year  than  last  (table  5). 


Table  5. — Dry  edible  beans:    Production  by  areas,  United  States  1/ 


Year 

Mich- 
igan 

New 
:  York 

North-  ; 

west  2/ 

South- 
west 3/ 

Cali- 
fornia 

:  U.S. 

total 

1 ,  UUU 

1 ,  UUU 

± ,  UUU 

1  nnn 

1  nnn 

X  ,  UUU 

1  nnn 

-L  ,  UUU 

cwt . 

cwt . 

cwt . 

cwt . 

i  oAn-6)i 

1  185 

5  085 

2  113 

3.337 

19 .  Olil 

19^7 

:  3,508 

1,165 

5,061* 

2,291 

3,596 

15,670 

1958 

5,226 

1,311 

6,566 

2,066 

U,091 

19,287 

1959 

■  6,iil3 

837 

6,203 

1,759 

3,718 

18,939 

i960 

•  6,2U8 

1,219 

5,237 

1,952 

3,2U6 

17,917 

1961  : 

7,358 

1,331 

5,Ui5 

2,6iil 

3,5U2 

20,287 

1962 

7,392 

l,2k2 

k,6h8 

1,882 

3,U35 

18,599 

1963 

8,595 

968 

5,160 

2,397 

3,U92 

20,612 

196U 

•  7,585 

1,166 

U,372 

1,696 

2,970 

17,789 

1965  V 

:  5,562 

910 

U,802 

2,072 

3,155 

16,501 

1966 

:  7,li28 

1,265 

5,618 

2,312 

3,56h 

20,187 

1/  Cleaned  basis.     2/  Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Washington ,  and 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  beginning  I96U.    3/  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah,     h/  Preliminary.    5/  Indicated. 


Data  from  Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  annual  and  monthly  reports. 

Indicated  production  in  New  York,  mostly  red  kidney  and  black  turtle 
soup  beans,  is  up  nearly  two-fifths  over  1965.    Acreage  is  up  a  little,  and 
much  higher  yields  appear  likely.     In  Michigan,  where  practically  all  of  the 
pea  beans  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  red  kidney  beans  are  grown,  production 
may  be  up  3h  percent.    Sharply  higher  yields  are  expected  to  more  than  offset 
a  slight  reduction  in  acreage. 

Present  conditions  in  the  Northwest  point  to  a  I966  tonnage  substantially 
larger  than  last  year,  with  all  States  except  Montana  expecting  to  harvest  more 
beans.    Some  pintos  and  virtually  all  Great  Northern  beans  are  produced  in  this 
area.    Both  Nebraska  and  Idaho  anticipate  much  larger  crops  because  of  more 
acreage  and  better  yields.     In  the  Southwest,  where  practically  all  of  the  acre- 
age is  in  pinto  beans,  a  material  increase  in  production  is  indicated.  Prospec- 
tive tonnage  in  Colorado,  with  almost  90  percent  of  the  regional  output,  is  up 
a  tenth.    Expected  total  bean  production  in  California,  at  3.6  million  hundred- 
weight, is  up  13  percent  from  last  year,  with  an  8  percent  reduction  likely  in 
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output  of  large  limas,  but  large  increases  in  prospect  for  baby  limas  and  other 
beans . 

Market  Prospects  for 
1966  -crop  Beans 

If  current  production  prospects  materialize,  total  supplies  of  dry  edible 
beans  in  the  I966-67  season  will  be  substantially  larger  than  those  available 
in  the  previous  season,  with  larger  supplies  in  prospect  for  all  major  classes. 
With  more  abundant  supplies,  domestic  use  of  dry  beans  is  expected  to  be  up  from 
year  earlier  levels.    A  return  to  a  more  normal,  large  overseas  movement  also 
appears  likely.    However,  despite  prospects  for  important  increases  in  use,  the 
currently  indicated  supply  is  relatively  large,  and  prices  next  season  likely 
will  average  sharply  below  the  high  levels  of  this  season. 

In  April,  USDA  announced  a  national  average  support  price  for  1966-crop 
dry  beans  of  $6.33  per  hundredweight,    The  national  average  price  is  up  1  cent 
per  hundredweight  from  that  for  the  1965  crop  only  because  of  a  change  in  class 
weights.    Support  rates  for  individual  classes  are  unchanged.    As  under  past 
programs,  beans  will  be  supported  through  loans  and  purchases.    Loans  in  Mich- 
igan and  New  York  will  be  available  through  March  31  and  mature  on  April  30, 
1967.     In  all  other  States,  loans  will  be  available  through  May  31  and  mature 
June  30. 


DRY  FIELD  PEAS 

Review  of  1965-66 
Season 

Although  above  average,  supplies  of  dry  field  peas  in  the  1965-66  season 
were  materially  smaller  than  the  excessive  supply  available  the  previous  season. 
Beginning  stocks  were  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    But  production  in  1965, 
at  h  million  hundredweight,  was  15  percent  smaller  than  in  I96U. 

Domestic  use  of  dry  peas  this  season  is  expected  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  with  most  of  the  increase  due  to  Government  donations.  The 
USDA  operated  a  Section  32  program  most  of  the  season  in  order  to  help  growers 
move  their  big  supply.     Through  late  June,  25.6  million  pounds  of  peas  had  been 
purchased  for  domestic  donation.    Exports  in  the  current  marketing  season  are 
expected  to  total  below  those  of  last  season's  record  high.     The  movement  to 
Europe  and  other  foreign  markets  last  fall  was  sharply  above  a  year  earlier. 
But  this  trade  declined  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  overseas  movement  for 
the  September  1965 -May  1966  period  was  down  nearly  a  tenth  from  a  year  earlier. 

With  smaller  supplies  available  and  some  increase  in  total  movement, 
prices  this  season  have  been  well  above  the  distress  levels  of  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  to  growers  during  September  1965-June  I966  averaged  $h. 36  per  hundred- 
weight compared  to  $3.35  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Markets 
strengthened  considerably  in  late  spring  as  new  crop  prospects  deteriorated. 
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Smaller  Supplies  Probable 
in  1966-67 

Supplies  of  dry  peas  in  the  1966-67  season  are  expected  to  be  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  previous  season.     Beginning  stocks  probably  will  be  down  from 
a  year  earlier,  and  a  relatively  short  crop  appears  likely.    Plantings  were  in- 
creased this  year  but  bad  weather  sharply  reduced  yields.     The  prospective  I966 
crop,  at  2.9  million  hundredweight,  is  28  percent  smaller  than  last  year  and  31 
percent  below  the  recent  5-year  average.    Output  in  Washington  is  indicated  38 
percent  below  last  year,  while  growers  in  Idaho  expect  a  tonnage  ih  percent  less. 
Crops  in  both  States,  where  most  of  the  dry  peas  are  grown,  were  damaged  by  cold 
temperatures  during  the  spring  and  by  dry  weather  in  early  summer. 

Price  Prospects  for 
the  1966  Crop 

Domestic  movement  of  dry  peas  in  private  trade  channels  during  the 
1966-67  season  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  current  season. 
Foreign  trade  will  be  affected  to  some  extent  by  production  in  Western  Europe, 
especially  in  the  Netherlands.    Early  reports  suggest  that  growing  conditions 
in  that  country,  a  major  supplier  of  the  European  market,  have  been  favorable, 
and  expected  output  is  up  from  the  low  level  in  1965.     However,  the  potential 
production  is  below  average,  which  points  to  a  continued  good  demand  for  U.S. 
peas.    And  with  U.S.  supplies  much  smaller,  prices  to  growers  for  the  I966  crop 
are  expected  to  average  above  those  for  the  1965  crop. 


The  Vegetable  Situation  is  published 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for 
release  on  October  28,  1966. 
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CD 

-p 

CO  to 
O  -P 
X)  o 


3 
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o  o 
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u  c  u 

O  cd 
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Table  8. — Vegetables,  fresh:    Representative  prices  for  stock  of  generally  good 
quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1  when  available),  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  shipping  point,  indicated  periods,  1965  and  1966 


Tuesday  nearest  mid- 

■month 

Market 

State 

1965 

1966 

and 

of  ; 

Unit  ; 

commodi  ty 

origin 

May 

June 

July 

May 

June 

July 

18  ; 

^  : 

13 

17 

114 

12 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Uol . 

Uol . 

Dol. 

Dol . 

New  York :  : 

Beans,  snap,  green  : 

New  Jersey  : 

Bu.  hamper  : 

1  or* 

3.25 

c?  oc1 

5  .2b 

Broccoli  : 

California 

lu-bchs.,  crates  : 

■3  oc* 
3.25 

b .  UU 

3.  fb 

"3  on 

■3  *7c? 
3.7b 

c?  c?r\ 

b  .bO 

Cabbage  : 

Domestic,  round  type 

New  Jersey 

Various  used  crates 

1  •  o7g 

A^l 

1  oc? 
3.cb 

1 .  UU 

Cantaloups  : 

California 

36 's  jumbo  crt. 

11.25 

9.00 

9.00 

Carrots,  topped,  washed 

California 

uo-1  lb.  iilm  bag  crt. 

b .  UO 

5.85 

6.25 

7.50 

A  oc? 
0 .  2b 

c?  ),n 
b  .UU 

Cauliflower 

California 

Carton  12 1 s 

u.75 

~ 

5.75 

u.85 

Celery 

Pascal 

New  York 

2-3  doz . ,  crt. 

-- 

U.25 

5.75 

Pascal 

Call! ornia 

2-3  doz . ,  crt. 

7 . 00 

1,  At? 

u.  o5 

0  .b0 

6 . 00 

1  c?n 
I .  bU 

A  c?n 
0 .  oU 

Lettuce,  Iceberg 

California 

2  doz . ,  ctn . 

0 .  UU 

3-bO 

"3     ]  .0 

3 .  uu 

o  Ac? 

J  •  <?"> 

U.  uu 

Spinach,  Savoy  : 

New  Jersey 

Bu.  bskt. 

•  7? 

1.1b 

1 .  oU 

An 
.OU 

•  lb 

n  oc* 
1.2b 

Tomatoes 

Unio 

0  iu.  osko. ,  meo. 

0  oc? 

0  £n 

0  ori 

Chicago : 

Broccoli 

California 

lu1  s ,  crt. 

3.50 

U.lb 

3.1b 

0.  c?n 

3  .SO 

■3  TC? 

3.3b 

■3  c?n 
3. SO 

Cabbage 

2 . 75 

l  Ac? 

1 .  ob 

Domestic,  round  type 

Illinois 

Various  used  crates 

J  .  UU 

Cantaloups 

Ca] ifornia 

36 's  jumbo  crt. 

8.25 

7.50 

9-25 

Carrots,  topped,  washed 

California 

uo-1  lb.  film  bag  crt. 

5.00 

5.50 

7.00 

6 . 00 

t?  o.c? 

b  .3b 

Cauliflower 

California 

Film  wrpd.,  ctns .  12 's 

u.oO 

1.    n  C? 

1^.15 

1,  *7C? 
U.7b 

u.35 

U.OO 

Celery 

.   t  c?n 

:  b  oO 

5 . 00 

£  oc? 
b .  2b 

c?  At? 
b  .Ob 

1  oc? 
r  .2b 

Pascal 

California 

:2-3  doz.,  lo  in.  crt. 

1  C\C\ 

Pascal 

Michigan 

'3-U  doz.,  16  in.  crt. 

U.15 

S\75 

Cucumbers 

Illinois 

■DU.  bskt. 

3.75 

c?  oC 

b .  lb 

Honeydews 

California 

9-12' s  std.  flat  crt. 

3.75 

Lettuce,  Iceberg 

California 

2  doz.  heads,  ctn. 

:  5.00 

2.85 

2.85 

2.25 

2.60 

h.35 

Spinach,  flat  type 

Illinois 

Bu.  bskt. 

:  2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.35 

1.85 

2.50 

Tomatoes 

Illinois 

•8  qt.  bskt.,  med.-lge. 

1.25 

1.85 

Week 

ended 

!  1965 

!  1966 

.  May 

.  June 

.  July 

.  May 

.  June 

.July 

\  & 

':  12 

;  17 

;  lu 

;  18 

;  16 

:  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Shipping  point: 

Onions,  yellow 

:New  Jersey 

:50  lb.  sack 

2.60 

3.93 

Onions,  yellow 

California 

:50  lb.  sack 

2.U2 

2.10 

Watermelons 

: Florida 

:2h  lb.  av.-per  cwt. 

U.09 

1.62 

2.3u 

Prices  from  Market  News  Service,  C<»iS,  USDA. 
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Table  9. --Canned  vegetables:    Commercial  pack  and  canners 1  seasonal  supply,  shipments 
to  July  1,  stocks  July  1,  and  total  seasonal  shipments,  selected  commodities 


Commodity 
and 
season 

:      Carryover  : 

Pack 

[  Seasonal 
1  supply 

:  Shipments 
:  to 
:        July  1 

Stocks 
\       July  1 

:  Total 
:  seasonal 
:  shipments 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

:  2l*/303's 

2l*/303 '  s 

2l*/303 '  s 

2l*/303's 

2l*/303's 

2l*/303's 

Asparagus 

1962-63 

:  1 

.6 

9 

.1 

10.7 

1/1*.  2 

2/6.5 

9.0 

1963-6 1* 

:  1 

.7 

9 

.3 

11.0 

1/1*.  1 

2/6.9 

8.1* 

196U-65 

2 

.5 

8 

.2 

10.7 

1/3.7 

2/7.0 

8.9 

1965-66 

:  1 

.8 

7 

.2 

9-0 

1/3.7 

2/5.3 

7.8 

Beans ,  lima 
1962-63 

1 

.2 

3 

.6 

1*.8 

3/3.0 

2/1.2 

3.6 

1963 -61* 

1 

.2 

3 

1 

k.3 

3/3.0 

2/. 7 

3.6 

19614-65 

.7 

2 

.2 

2.9 

3/2.5 

2/.1 

2.8 

1965-66 

.1 

3 

0 

3.1 

3/2.7 

n.a . 

n.a. 

Beans ,  snap 
1962-63 

37.5 

7 

r* 
•  5 

36 

.9 

1*1*.  1* 

6.6 

37.5 

1963 -61* 

6 

.6 

37 

,7 

1*1*. 3 

37.7 

6.2 

37.7 

1961* -65 

6 

.2 

37 

.1* 

1*2.8 

39.1 

U.i 

39.1 

1965-66 

1* 

.1 

1  f-f 

1*5 

6 

1*9.7 

1*1.9 

7.2 

1*1.9 

Beets 

1962-63 

1 

■  9 

12 

/ 
0 

11*. 5 

11.5 

3.1* 

11.5 

1963-61*  : 

3 

.1* 

12 

7 

16.1 

11.0 

1*.5 

11.0 

1961* -65  : 

1* 

.5 

10 

.7 

15.2 

11.2 

3.6 

11.2 

1965-66 

3 

.6 

9 

8 

13.1* 

11.5 

2.1 

11.5 

Carrots 

1962-63  : 

1 

Q 

.0 

5 

1 

6.9 

1*.9 

2.1 

1*.9 

1963-61* 

2 

.1 

5 

1 

7.2 

1*.7 

2.6 

l*.7 

196I4-65 

2 

.6 

i* 

5 

7.1 

5.1 

2.0 

5.1 

1965-66 

2 

.0 

i* 

7 

6.7 

5.1* 

1.1 

5.1* 

Corn,  sweet 
1962-63  : 

jr 
O 

1 

U5 

7 

51.8 

l*i.i 

10.7 

1*3.6 

1963 -61i 

8 

.2 

1  1 

1*1* 

2 

52.1* 

1*2.2 

10.2 

l*l*.l* 

1961i-65 

8 

.0 

37 

6 

1*5.6 

1*0.9 

1*.7 

1*2.6 

1965-66  : 

3 

.0 

39 

1 

1*2.1 

39.8 

2.3 

n.a . 

Peas,  green 
1962-63  : 

3 

.1 

33 

7 

36.8 

b/33.5 

5/3.3 

33.5 

1963-61*  : 

3 

.3 

33 

0 

36.9 

H/32.2 

5/1*.  7 

32.2 

196U-65 

1* 

.7 

30 

0 

3U.  7 

V31.7 

5"/3.0 

31.7 

1965-66  : 

3 

.0 

37 

6 

1*0.6 

5/31*.  9 

1/5.7 

31*. 9 

Tomatoes 

1962-63 

b 

.7 

.5 

la. 2 

3U.1* 

6.8 

3l*.l* 

1963  -61* 

s 
0 

Q 
.0 

33 

.0 

39.8 

33.9 

6.8 

33.9 

196U-65 

/ 
O 

Q 
.0 

36 

1 

h 

1*3.2 

37.7 

5.1 

37.7 

1965-66 

5 

.1 

36 

0 

1*1.1 

n.a . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Tomato  juice 

1962-63 

7 

.0 

1*9 

.0 

56.0 

U3.1* 

12.6 

1*3. 1* 

1963  -6I4 

12 

.6 

1*2 

2 

5U.7 

1*1*. 7 

10.0 

1*1*. 7 

1961* -65 

10 

.0 

1*3 

.1 

53.1 

1*3.1 

10.0 

1*3.1 

1965-66 

10 

.0 

1*0 

.0 

5o.o 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Tomato  catsup 

l*l*.o 

1962-63 

7 

.1 

36 

.9 

30.5 

13.5 

30.^ 

1963 -61* 

13 

.5 

28 

.6 

1*2.1 

31.2 

10.9 

31.2 

1961* -65 

10 

.9 

32 

.6 

1*3.5 

35.3 

8.2 

35.3 

1965-66 

8 

.2 

31* 

.1 

1*2.3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Chili  sauce 

1962-63 

.3 

1 

.7 

2.0 

1.1* 

.6 

1.1* 

1963 -61* 

.6 

1 

.2 

1.8 

1.3 

.5 

1.3 

1961* -65 

.5 

1 

.1* 

1.9 

1.6 

.3 

1.6 

1965-66 

.3 

1 

.5 

1.8 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1/  Shipments  to  August  1.  2/  August  1.  3/  Shipments  to  May  1.  k/  Shipments  to  June  1.  5/  June  1. 
n.a.  -  not  available. 


National  Canners  Association. 
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Table  10. — Vegetables,  frozen:    United  States  commercial  packs 
196k  and  1965,  and  cold  storage  holdings, 
July  1,  1966,  with  comparisons 


Packs 


Cold  storage  holdings 


oomrnoux  oy  « 

1961+ 

1  y  09  : 

July  x 
average 

_LyOU-OU 

July  1, 
J  1965 

!     July  1, 

;  1966  1/ 

•  — ■ 

Million 

M"i  1  1  i  nn 

M"i  Tin  r\n 

1  +  xxxx  on 

illJ_XXOIl 

1 IX  XXX  UI  1 

nnn nHs 

U  U  U.L  Hi  O 

U  U  U.I1U.O 

A  Q  T~\  f3  V*  O  ffll  C7  « 

J  X  • 

1 

9P)  Q 

9U .  y 

J<-  •  9 

9  7  1 

J5U  •  7 

RpanQ       "1  "1  ma  *  • 

UCCLllO  ^      J  L1UCL  •  • 

55. 

7 

61i  T 

111  1 

Rahv 

DcLUy  • 

60. 

8 

-L9  .  7 

90  9 

J.  U  UdLX 

116. 

5 

iJi5  5 

Xi+9  .  9 

5?  1 

9  <-  .  X 

9-L  .  9 

3k  k 

T?  0  rr  1 1 1  ar  r*n4" 
JAfc-    U._l_dX  Uu.L» 

108. 

6 

no  £ 

99  A 

99.7 

99  1 

<-  7  •  x 

FVpnphi    nut  4 

60. 

7 

61.7 

15.1 

16.2 

ii.5 

Wax 

A 

0 

7  7 

n .  a . 

n  a . 

n .  a . 

Total 

175 

X  I  9  • 

9 

131. 9 

kk.6 

52.1 

ko.6 

R  Y*^      f>  f*\  1  T 

DI OtLOlX 

1  99 

X£  7  . 

R 

li?  li 

49  •  u 

k5  2 

Rvnc  Col  Q     cnr'An'f  c 

DI  Ubbeio    opi  UU.  Uo 

k7 

< 

37  3 
9  i  •  9 

3  9  0 
x<: .  y 

Ik  7 

iU«  1 

Q 
7 

1  no  £ 
xuy .  5 

00  1 

9)1  3 

0~\  1 

C  J  .  X 

Cauliflower 

:  1+3- 

6 

LA  9 

UO  .  <L 

in  i 

t  9  n 
x^_ .  u 

Corn,  cut  . 

159 

8 

000  0 

9/)i9  A 

9  /9^  8 

C/  tLO  .O 

£./  Ui  .  X 

Corn-on- cob 

27 

8 

UU  .  9 

JJ 

9/ 

9/ 

Wi ~1  vq/H     TrorroT  0  nl  o  c 
lilXeG  VegeUelUXcro 

:  k8. 

2 

^7  1 

9  1  •  X 

20  6 

25  li 

2k~3 

Peas 

:  336. 

9 

1,1,-3  "3 
UU9  .  9 

-L9.L  .  / 

1  77  fi 

X  f  f  •  u 

1  9k  3 

Peas  and  rarrots 

:  21. 

9 

21.7 

12.3 

11.1 

10.8 

Pumpkin  and 

li/ 

k/ 

OA  line?  r\ 

o^uabn 

:  11. 

2 

17  k 

k/ 

Rhubarb 

:  5. 

8 

5.8 

H/ 

V 

V 

Spinach 

:  127. 

0 

122.3 

80.  h 

76.2 

86.3 

Succotash 

:  k. 

3 

6.7 

h/ 

v 

k/ 

Kale 

:  k. 

0 

k.3 

V 

11/ 

Okra 

:  35. 

k 

30.  k 

V 

V 

V 

Peas,  blackeye 

:  23. 

k 

26.0 

V 

n/ 

n/ 

Potato  products 

:  1,117. 

9 

1,218.5 

193.8 

178.  U 

356.3 

Turnip  greens 

:  20. 

6 

21.0 

hi 

W 

Miscellaneous 

12k. 7 

132.  k 

vegetables 

':  87. 

3 

107.9 

102.7 

Total 

:  2,639.2 

3,018.5 

825.5 

819.0 

l,ok6.5 

1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Sweet  corn. 

3/  Corn-on-cob  included  with  sweet  corn, 
k/  Included  in  miscellaneous  vegetables, 
n.a.  -  not  available. 


Pack  data  from  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers.  Stocks  from  Cold 
Storage  Report,  SRS,  US DA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table  11. — Vegetables  for  processing:    Planted  acreage  and  production, 
average  I96O-6I1,  annual  1965,  and  indicated  1966 


Crop 

Planted 

acreage 

Production  1/ 

Average 

I96O-6I4 

1965 

Indi- 
cated 

1966 

:    1966  as 
:  percentage 
:    of  1965 

Average 
I96O-6U 

1965 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

tons 

tons 

For  freezing 

Green  lima 

beans 

60.3 

61.8 

67.1 

109 

71.  h 

71.1 

Snap  beans 

U9.U 

53.2 

58.3 

110 

117.9 

112.3 

Sweet  corn 

8I4.8 

107.6 

119.9 

111 

3h3.0 

h32.6 

Green  peas 

155.2 

168.7 

16U.2 

97 

188.1 

233.  h 

For  canning: 

23.8 

Green  lima 

beans 

29.7 

28.  h 

33.2 

117 

26.8 

Snap  beans 

150.8 

192.9 

197.7 

102 

337.7 

U2h.2 

Sweet  corn 

3U3.5 

323.0 

3U6.H 

107 

1,269.2 

1,181.6 

Green  peas 

263.9 

293.8 

310.0 

106 

308.8 

370.0 

1/  1966  production  for  canning  and  freezing  will  be  published  in  December  annual  summary. 


Vegetables -Processing,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


Table  12. — Potatoes,  Irish:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
average  I96O-6I4,  annual  1965,  and  indicated  1966 


Acreage 

Yield  per 

acre 

:  Production 

Seasonal  . 
group  . 

Harvested  : 

For  ! 
harvest  . 
1966  ; 

'.  Indi- 
cated 
'.  1966 

Indi- 
cated 

1966 

Average  . 
1960-61*  '. 

1965  : 

v  ; 

Average 
1960-6 U 

':  1965 
:  1/ 

:  Average 
:  I96O-6I4 

i  1965 
:  1/ 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1,000 
cwt. 

1,000 
cwt. 

1,000 
cwt . 

Winter  : 

21.0 

19.  h 

25.5 

190 

189 

199 

3,990 

3,659 

5,0814 

Spring 
Early 
Late 

26.7 
117.1 

35-3 
121.7 

36.1 
126.6 

156 
205 

139 
207 

137 
2114 

14,172 
23,998 

U,898 
25,137 

U,95l 
27,057 

Summer 
Early 
Late 

90.5 
II45.8 

81.6 
137.0 

92.5 
U6.9 

lll8 

203 

H46 
221 

1^5 

218 

13,386 
29,636 

11,926 
30,3UO 

lit,376 
31,9614 

Total  with  pro- 
duction to  date 

U01.1 

395.0 

1427.6 

187 

192 

195 

75,182 

7^,960 

83,1432 

Fall 

8  Eastern 

9  Central 
9  Western 

:  275.0 
:  318.3 
:  387.7 

267.7 
305.3 
I43I4.8 

278.0 
305.2 
h7l4.8 

2I4O 
II4O 
206 

233 
I6I4 
233 

65,990 
Wj,U5i 

80,150 

62,1403 
50,072 
101 ,  3I48 

Total 

:       981 . 0 

1,007.8 

1,057.5 

1914 

212 

190,591 

213,823 

United  States 

:  1,382.0 

1,1402.8 

1,U85.1 

192 

207 

265,773 

289,783 

1/  Revised. 

Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table  13 . —Potatoes :     Prices  f.o.b.  shipping  points  and  wholesale  price  at 
New  York  and  Chicago,  indicated  periods,  1965  and  1966 


Week  ended 

Item 

State 

1965 

1966 

Unit 

May 

15 

June 

12 

July 

17  ; 

May 
III 

June 

18 

July 

16 

F.o.b.  shipping  points 
Kern  District 
Bakersfield 
Long  Whites,  washed 

California 

100-lb.  sack 
U.S.  No.  1 

Dol. 

6.62 

Dol. 

5.98 

Dol. 

7.22 

Dol. 
2.72 

Dol. 
1.61* 

Dol. 
1.81* 

Perris-Chino  and  nearby 
points,  Long  Whites,  washed 

Calii  ornia 

100-lb.  sack 
U.S.  No.  1 

7.10 

1.81* 

Onley-Eastern  Shore  points 
Round  Whites,  washed  and 
unwashed 

Virginia 

100-lb.  sack 
U.S.  No.  1 

5.96 

1.51 

Tuesday  nearest  mid- 

-month 

1965 

1966 

May 
18 

June 

15 

July 

13 

May 
17 

June 

il* 

July 
12 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Terminal  markets 

New  York 
Long  Whites ,  washed 
Katahdin,  unwashed 
2"  min. 

■  California 
Maine 

50-lb.  sack 
50-lb.  sack 

I*. 70 
3.70 

ii.75 
U.37| 

5.5o 

2,1*5 

2.60 
2.60 

2.65 
2.35 

Chicago 
Long  Whites 

California 

100-lb.  sack 
U.S.  No.  1 

8.85 

8.30 

9.75 

5.oo 

ll.OO 

a. oo 

F.o.b.  prices  are  the  simple  averages  of  the  mid-point  of  the  range  of  daily  prices.  Market 
prices  are  for  Tuesday  of  each  week,  and  are  submitted  by  Market  News  representatives  to  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of  C&MS. 


Table  ll*. — Sweetpotatoes :    Representative  wholesale  price  (l.c.l.  sales)  at  New  York 
and  Chicago  for  stock  of  generally  good  merchantable  quality  and  condition 
(U.S.  No.  1,  when  available)  indicated  periods,  1965  and  1966 


Item 

State 

Unit 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1965 

1966 

May     '  June  '  July 
18    ;    15    ;  13 

May     '  June  '  July 

17   ;   il*   ;  12 

New  York 
Porto  Rico 

Orange  Jersey 

Chicago 
Porto  Rico,  cured 

North 
Carolina 

New  Jersey 
Louisiana 

Bu.  bskt. 
Bu.  bskt. 

50-lb.  crt. 

Dol.       Dol.       Dol.      Dol.       Dol.  Dol. 

6.50     6.50     6.25     3.75     3.85  U.35 
5.5o     5.25     5.25     2.75     3.00  3.12-i 

6.50     7.25       —     3.80  l*.5o 

Prices  submitted  for  Tuesday  of  each  week  by  the  Market  News  representative  at  New  York  and 
Chicago. 
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Table  15. — Beans,  dry  edible:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
average  I96O-6I4,  annual  1965,  and  indicated  I966  1/ 


Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

2/ 

f*iT*nu"n     S+.s  +  p 

Li-L  Uup  j      i-/  Lid  L/C 

Harvested  : 

For 
harvest 

1966 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Indi- 
cated 

1966 

and  classes 

Average 
1960-6U 

i  1965  i 

Average  : 
I96O-6I4  : 

1965 

Average 
1960-6U 

!  1965 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1,000 
bags 

1,000 
bags 

1,000 
bags 

Northeast  3/ 

657 

739 

729 

1,312 

876 

1,192 

8,621 

6,U72 

8,693 

Northwest  It/ 

319 

328 

351 

i,59U 

1,14614 

1,601 

5,085 

14,802 

5,618 

Southwest  5/ 

2hh 

266 

832 

8I49 

869 

2,113 

2,072 

2,312 

California: 
Large  lima 

Other 

U8 
26 
160 

U6 
13 
163 

U2 
20 
183 

1,616 

1    71  1 
±  ,  1  ±± 

1,315 

i,6ia 
1,623 
1.3U3 

1,650 
1,800 
1,372 

788 
U5l 
2,098 

755 
211 
2,189 

693 
360 
2,511 

Total  California 

23U 

222 

2U5 

1,1*28 

1,1421 

lM 

3,337 

3,155 

3,5614 

United  States 

i,UUU 

1,533 

1,591 

1,320 

1,076 

1,269 

19,0Ul 

16,501  20,187 

1/  Includes  beans  grown  for  seed.  2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned).  3/  New  York  and  Michigan. 
h/~ Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Washington,  and  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  beginning  I96I1. 
][/  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


Table  l6.--Peas,  dry,  field:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
average  I96O-6I4,  annual  1965,  and  indicated  1966  1/ 


Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

2/ 

State 

Harvested  : 

For 
harvest 

1966 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Indi- 
cated 
1966 

Average 
1960-6U 

':  1965  ': 

Average  : 
1960-6U  : 

1965 

Average 
1960-6U 

;  1965 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1,000 
bags 

1,000 
bags 

1,000 
bags 

Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 

5 
7 

112 
175 

15 

5 
7 
92 
116 
12 

3 
7 
92 
125 
13 

870 
1,082 
1,318 
1,382 
1,120 

1,350 

i,Uoo 

1,630 
1,900 
1,500 

1,100 
1,300 
1,1(00 
1,100 
1,100 

U6 
71 
1,1*96 
2,Ul6 
163 

68 
98 

1,500 

2,20U 
180 

33 
91 
1,288 
1,375 
1U3 

United  States 

319 

232 

2I4O 

1,330 

1,7146 

1,221 

U,2l48 

ll,050 

2,930 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.  Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and  cannery  peas 
harvested  dry. 

2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (cleaned). 

Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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